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I HAD a letter the other day from 

a high school senior who was having 
trouble with one of his courses. He 
got along very well, it seems, in all the 
classes but science. He didn’t like sci- 
ence and was falling behind in the work. 
Why, he asked, should he spend so much 
of his time on a subject which he dis- 
liked and would probably not use after 
he finished school? 

What this student says is partly true. 
No one should expect him to spend a 
major part of his school life with a 
study which is especially difficult or 
lacking in interest to him. If one were 
to spend his life with uninteresting sub- 
jects, his prospects would be uninviting. 

But how does he know whether he 
will like science until he gives it a 
chance? He needn’t spend years at it, 
but he can easily give a few weeks or 
months in honest and untiring work with 
it. He can do that even if he does not 
find the work pleasant. 

By that kind of effort one can master 
a subject whether he likes it or not. 
If a student sets out to learn the facts 
which relate to a subject, he can soon 
have them in his possession. The work 
becomes easier. And then, strangely 
enough, it becomes interesting. To a 
large extent a man is the builder of his 
own interests. 

One may say that he works hard with 
his studies because he is interested in 
them. He might equally well say that 
he is interested in them because he 
works hard at them. To the student, 
then, who wrote to me, I am making 
the following suggestions: 

“If some of your school work seems 
hard and dull, don’t give up. Accept 
the offending course as a challenge. 
Give it as much time as you give to 
the more appealing studies. Early in 
the school year you will probably find 
your interest in a disliked subject grow- 
ing. You will take pride in the fact 
that you can master a course even when 
it is difficult and not attractive to you. 

“If you give any 
subject a fair 
chance and find that 
you still don’t like 
it, you may eventu- 
ally drop it, but 
that should not hap- 
pen early in your 
high school course. 
One purpose of the 
high school is to en- 
able students to 
sample the great 
fields of knowledge, so as to select for 
more extended study those which seem 
most useful.” 

If a student avoids hard courses or 
subjects which do not quickly gain 
favor, he is likely to get into poor habits 
of study. If he dodges that which does 
not appeal to him, the habit is likely 
to become permanent. Later on, when 
he comes up against anything really 
burdensome in his vocation, he will 
probably be inclined to turn aside and 
leave the hard task undone. That is 
the way of the weak and the indolent. 
It is not the way of the courageous and 
the resolute. Nor is it the way to 
achieve success and to make a real con- 
tribution to other people who will de- 
pend on your vocational services just 
as you depend on theirs. 
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FiTzZPatTeR K IN ST LOUIS POST 
WILL BRITAIN turn in a new direction as a result of the balloting that is to take 
place next week? 


DISPATCH 


Britain's Election 


Voting, to Take Place Next Week, Will Show What People in 
the United Kingdom Think About Labor Party 


HE election campaign in Great 

Britain, or more correctly the 
United Kingdom, is in full swing. Ten 
days from now, British voters will go 
to the polls to select their leaders 
for the critical months ahead. Who- 
ever wins the election will be faced 
immediately with problems of the 
most urgent nature. 

The two major groups striving to 
come out on top in the voting are the 
Labor Party and the Conservative 
Party. Under the leadership of Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee, the Labor 
group has been in power since 1945, 
but its once large majority in the 
House of Commons has_ dwindled 
away. Right now, Labor has a mar- 
gin of no more than five or six votes in 
the lawmaking body of 625 members. 

The Conservatives, who played the 
leading part in the coalition that gov- 
erned Britain during the war, can 
very nearly approach the strength of 
the Labor Party in Commons. Led 
by Winston Churchill, Britain’s war- 
time Prime Minister, the Conserva- 
tives are waging a campaign which 
they hope will once more give them 
control of the government. 

Laborites and Conservatives are 
competing for practically all the 625 
seats in the House of Commons. A 
few minor parties are taking part in 


the campaign. About 175 Liberals are 
expected to seek office, while the Com- 
munists will have about 25 candidates. 
Neither party, though, is expected to 
play a vital part in determining the 
outcome. The big battle is between 
the Conservatives and Labor. 

Only a month ago the British peo- 
ple did not know they would be in 
the midst of an election campaign at 
this time. No date had been set for 
the next election. Then, one evening 
in late September, Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee told the British people 
in a radio talk: “I consider that the 
time has now come (for an election) 
... the polling day will fall on Thurs- 
day, October 25.” 

In the United States a nation-wide 
election could not possibly be sched- 
uled on such short notice. In fact, 
our national elections are set by law 
to be every four years on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November. Neither our Chief Execu- 
tive nor any other single official could 
specify another date for a Presiden- 
tial election. 

Such is not the case in Britain, 
though. There elections must be held 
at least once every five years, but the 
Prime Minister may decide whether 
or not to ask for elections at more 

(Continued on page 6) 





Supreme Court 
Now at Work 


Nine Justices Play Key Role 
in Protecting Our Rights 
Under Constitution 


HE world today sees many cases in 

which governments abuse and per- 
secute individuals, trample upon 
human rights, and destroy freedom. In 
the Soviet-dominated countries of 
Eastern Europe, people accused of 
working against the Communist re- 
gimes get no real chance to defend 
themselves. They are taken into court, 
forced to recite “confessions,” then 
sentenced to death or long prison 
terms. After a sentence has been pro- 
nounced, there is practically no hope 
of getting a higher court to set aside 
the conviction. 

Opponents of the Communist rule 
in China are carried to execution by 
the truckload. So far as the govern- 
ment is concerned, they have no rights 
at all. The Communists themselves 
claim to have executed more than a 
million people since gaining control of 
China’s mainland. 

A person can think of many ways 
in which democratic nations, like our 
own, differ from the totalitarian coun- 
tries. But one of the greatest con- 
trasts between the two lies in court 
procedure and the administration of 
justice. Besides their job of punish- 
ing wrongdoers, our courts also have 
the duty of protecting the individual 
against governmental abuse or perse- 
cution. Courts in totalitarian lands 
pay no attention to this second duty. 

The U. S. Constitution—especially 
in its Bill of Rights—sets limits be- 
yond which no governmental agency, 
not even Congress or a state legisla- 
ture, can go in taking away people’s 
rights and liberties. One of the main 
jobs of our courts—federal, state, and 
local—is to see that no lawmaking 
body or no administrative officer over- 
steps these limits. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, whose regular annual session 
began early this month in Washing- 
ton, stands at the tep of our nation’s 
judicial system. Consisting of a Chief 
Justice and eight Associate Justices— 
all appointed by the President with 
the consent of the Senate—it is one of 
the most highly respected tribunals in 
the world. 

The Supreme Court spends nearly 
all its time reviewing decisions that 
have been made by judges at lower 
levels. It has the last word in deciding 
whether people’s constitutional rights 
have been disregarded by lawmakers, 
administrators, police officers, and 
lower courts. 

Even an act of Congress ceases to 
operate if the Supreme Court, by a 
majority vote, finds that it destroys 
liberties which the Constitution guar- 
antees. Congress can limit the kinds 
of cases that the Court may take up, 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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THE SUPREME COURT BUILDING is one of the most beautiful structures in our 
nation’s capital 


Supreme Court Is at Work 


(Concluded from page 1) 


but it has seldom tried to use this 
power as a means of preventing the 
Court from deciding disputes over 
whether certain laws are constitu- 
tional. 

Suppose Congress or a state legis- 
measure that 
violates the Constitution. 
the police in some locality violate a 
person’s legal rights. 


lature does pass a 


Or suppose 


How are such 
matters brought before the Supreme 
Court? 

The method is well established. A 
lawsuit is begun in lower courts; and, 
if it raises important federal issues 
that these courts cannot settle, it is 
eventually carried to the supreme 
bench, 

Ordinarily, a case involving mainly 
federal law is first heard in a U. S. 
district court, of which there are more 
than 80. This court’s decision, though, 
is not necessarily final. Often the loser 
can have his case reconsidered in one 
of the 11 U. S. courts of appeals. Fi- 
nally, many cases go from the courts 
of appeals up to the Supreme Court 
itself. 

Despite the importance of the fed- 
eral judicial system, state courts of 
one kind or another are where most of 
our country’s civil and criminal trials 
are held. If a caSe touches upon fed- 
eral matters, however, it may even- 
tually be carried from the state courts 
to the U. S. supreme bench. 

This year, for instance, the nation’s 
top judges are being asked to settle a 
dispute that has already been through 
two state courts in New Jersey. The 
case involves some New Jersey laws 
and the U. S. Constitution. 

A number of years ago, New Jer- 
sey’s lawmakers legislation 
calling for the daily reading of at least 
five Old Testament verses in every 
public school classroom in the State, 


passed 


and also permitting the use of the 
Lord’s Prayer in these classrooms. 
pupils 
could be excused during the period of 


(It was provided, too, that 


prayer and Bible-reading, if they or 
their parents so requested. ) 

Two individuals—Anna Klein and 
Donald Doremus—went to the New 
Jersey courts and insisted that a state 
is violating the U. S. Constitution if 
it requires or permits Bible-reading 
and prayer in its classrooms. They 
argued as follows: 

It is recognized that the Ist and 
14th Amendments, taken together, 
prohibit the states from establishing a 
religion by law—from doing anything, 
that is, which would even remotely 


resemble the setting up of an “official 
state church.” This prohibition, Klein 
and Doremus continued, covers the 
kind of help that New Jersey has been 
giving to religion through the school 
laws in question. They asked that 
Bible-reading and prayer in the schools 
be outlawed. 

New Jersey officials replied that 
their state was simply working to pro- 
mote high public moral standards 
through the spiritual development of 
young peoplee and that it has a right 
The state, they continued, 
has done nothing to promote or estab- 
lish any particular church or sect, and 
it is not destroying anyone's religious 


to do so. 


liberties, 

New Jersey courts held that the 
state laws are valid and proper. But 
Klein and Doremus took their consti- 
tutional question to the U. S. Supreme 
Court, and that body is expected to 
render a final judgment during its 
present term. Its decision will throw 
new light on what the U. S. Constitu- 
tion permits state governments to do, 
and what it does not permit them to 
do in the field of religion. 


Coplon Case 


For another example of the Su- 
preme Court’s duties, we turn to a 
case which has come up through lower 
federal courts—the Judith Coplon 
case. 

Judith Coplon was formerly an em- 
ployee of the U. S. Department of 
Justice. She was arrested in 1949 and 
accused of copying secret documents 
with the intention of giving the copies 
to a Russian agent. The government 
took her to a federal district court, 
where she was tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to prison. 

In Soviet-controlled countries, a 
“spy case” probably would have ended 
at this point, and the convicted person 
could have made no further appeal. In 
America, the situation is different. 
Miss Coplon carried her case to a U.S. 
court of appeals, and this second court 
held that some technical errors had 
been made in the handling of her 
original trial. It therefore ordered 
that her conviction be set aside, and 
that she be tried again. 

Then it became the government’s 
turn to call on a higher tribunal. Fed- 
eral officials have asked the U. S. Su- 
preme Court to overrule the court of 
appeals. These officials argue that the 
first court did not make errors. They 
want Judith Coplon’s original convic- 
tion and sentence to be confirmed by 


the supreme bench. The nation’s top 
judges are being asked to decide 
whether the young woman’s legal 
rights actually were violated during 
her trial. 

The Supreme Court spends a great 
deal of its time interpreting national 
labor legislation. In 1935, Congress 
passed a law which gave employees a 
definite right to take part in labor 
union activities. A few years ago, 
eight telephone employees claimed the 
protection of this law. The phone 
company had reduced them from 
supervisors to lesser jobs because, 
during a strike, they had stayed away 
from work as a result of their unwill- 
ingness to cross a picket line. 

The company claimed that the 1935 
law did not apply in this particular 
case. It*pointed ouf that the super- 
visors were organized under a differ- 
ent union from the one that had estab- 
lished the picket line. It claimed that 
the law applied to them only if they 
had refused to cross a picket line set 
up by their own union. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board, a federal agency, took up the 
case and decided in favor of the super- 
visors. It held that these employees 
should be restored to their previous 
rank, and asked a U. S. court of ap- 
peals to enforce this decision. The 
court of appeals refused, since it 
agreed with the phone company’s in- 
terpretation of the law. Therefore, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
has asked the Supreme Court to re- 
view the case and overrule the court 
of appeals. 

These three cases which we have 
described are among approximately 
1,500 that the Supreme Court is ex- 
pected to consider before its session 
ends next summer. Most of the cases 
will be handled as follows: 

The Supreme Court justices, after 
examining the documents on a particu- 
lar dispute, will conclude that this case 
has been adequately handled in the 
lower courts and that it does not in- 
volve any major legal questions which 
remain unsettled. So they will drop 
the case and the decision of the pre- 
vious court will become final. 

The Supreme Court justices do, 
though, select about 100 or 150 cases 
for full, formal hearing. They call in 
lawyers to argue each of these cases 
orally. Then, after they have heard 
the oral arguments and have carefully 
studied written documents, they an- 
nounce their judgment — which is 
reached by majority vote. Sometimes 


they uphold the decision of the lower 


court which sent them the case, and 
sometimes they reverse it. The dis- 
putes selected for formal hearing and 
decision are those which, in the top 
judges’ opinions, raise important legal 
questions that need to be settled by 
the highest court in the land. 

When the Supreme Court justices 
make decisions on these cases, they 
generally present lengthy written ex- 
planations of why they decided as they 
did. Judges who disagree with the 
majority opinion often present writ- 
ten statements of their views in what 
is known as a minority opinion. 

Both the majority and the minority 
statements are studied carefully by 
lawyers and judges throughout the 
land. These written opinions are the 
official views and comments of our 
nation’s highest Tegal authorities. 
They throw much light on the mean- 
ing of various laws and of the Consti- 
tution. They help fix the boundary 
lines which limit the powers of the 
federal and state governments. 





Your Vocabulary | 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. 
are given on page 8, column 4. 


Correct answers 


1. A chronic (kron’ik) difficulty is 
(a) just beginning (b) often for- 
gotten (c) continuous or long-stand- 
ing (d) immense. 

2. He acceded (iik-séd’éd) to their 
demands. (a) agreed or yielded (b) 
answered or replied (c) refused to 
surrender (d) ignored. 

3. Their ideas on the subject are 
antithetical (iin-ti-thét’i-kAl). (a) 
identical (b) old fashioned (c) well 
organized (d) directly opposite. 


4. The two groups were in accord. 
(a) disagreement (b) agreement (c) 
trouble (d) an automobile. 

5. They applauded spontaneously 
(spon-ta’né-iis-li). (a) slowly or 
mildly (b) noisily (¢c) unwillingly 
(d) freely and naturally. 


6. It is a difficult concept (kon’sépt) 
to understand. (a) idea (b) speech 
(c) problem (d) contract. 

7. A spurious (spi’ri-iis) argument 
is (a) effective (b) long and involved 
(c) false (d) delivered quietly. 
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THIS IS THE ROOM in which the United States Supreme Court holds its formal 


meetings 
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THE NINE JUSTICES of the United States Supreme Court, which began a new session early this month 


Backgrounds of Supreme Court Justices Vary 
All Have Wide Legal Experience, but in Other Ways Their Careers Differ 


HE nine justices of the Supreme 

Court have at least one thing in 
common—their wide legal experience. 
In other respects, though, their careers 
before their appointments vary. Three 
have been senators, two have been 
U. S. Attorneys General, some have 
taught law, and one was a judge of a 
federal court. Most have practiced 
law at some time, either privately or 
with the government. Sketches of the 
justices are given below. 


Fred Vinson. The Chief Justice of 
the United States is a 61-year-old Ken- 
tuckian, who took over that post after 
serving in a succession of top govern- 
ment jobs. An expert in mathematics, 
as well as in law, Vinson is known as 
a statistically minded lawyer, and this 
combination of abilities has made him 
a valuable public servant. 

A member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for 14 vears, he did notable 
work on revenue laws. He directed 
the Office of Economic Stabilization 
for two years during the last war and 
in July 1945 he became Secretary of 
the Treasury. He had served only 11 
months in the Cabinet when President 
Truman named him to head the na- 
tion’s judiciary. He is a staunch sup- 
porter and intimate friend of the 
President. 


Hugo Black. Appointed to the Su- 
preme Court in 1937 by Franklin 
Roosevelt, Black has been on the high- 
est bench of the land longer than any 
other of the present justices. A native 
of Alabama, Black practiced law in 
Birmingham for several years follow- 
ing his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Alabama Law School. 

After holding minor public offices, 
he was elected twice to serve as sen- 
ator from Alabama. During his sec- 
ond term of office he attracted wide 
attention for his work in investigating 
lobbies and pressure groups in the fed- 
eral government during the 1930's. 
Black is a highly respected justice 


with a tremendous capacity for hard 
work. He usually writes more opin- 
ions on cases than does any other mem- 
ber of the court. 


Harold Burton. The only Republi- 
can member of the Supreme Court, 
Burton was the first justice to be ap- 
pointed to the high bench by President 
Truman. Before that appointment, in 
October 1945, the judge had served 
with distinction as a U. S. 
and as mayor of Cleveland. 

Burton, a mild-mannered man who 
can be forceful when necessary, at- 
tracted national attention for the re- 
forms he accomplished in Cleveland, 
during three terms as mayor. Stream- 
lining law-enforcement methods, he 
smashed rackets, imprisoned racket- 
eers, and ousted corrupt officials. In 
the Senate, he was one of the early 
backers of the United Nations. Bur- 
ton, who is 63, was born in Massachu- 
setts, but moved to Cleveland to prac- 
tice law as a young man. 


senator 


Tom Clark. At 52, Clark is the 
youngest of the nine Supreme Court 
justices, and—except for Justice 
Minton, who was nominated a month 
after him—he is the most recent ap- 
pointee to the high bench. Clark’s 
appointment to the court climaxed a 
long career in public life, including a 
dozen years in the Department of Jus- 
tice, during which he held a number 
of key jobs. He was Attorney General 
in Mr. Truman’s Cabinet when the 
President named him to the topmost 
tribunal in August 1949. 

A tall Texan, Clark first took public 
office as a district attorney in Dallas 
County. He climbed steadily up the 
country’s legal and judicial 
from then on. 


ladder 


William Douglas. When he was ap- 
pointed in 1939, he was the youngest 
justice to sit on the Supreme Court in 
125 years. A poor boy from Minne- 
sota, Douglas obtained his college and 





legal education partly through scholar- 
ships and partly by working while at- 
tending school. 

After graduating from Columbia 
Law School, Douglas became a Wall 
attorney (a position he 
liked). Later he taught law at Colum- 
bia and Yale Law Schools. 
of his wide knowledge of legal and 
business activities, he asked to 
serve with various government agen- 
cies by Presidents Hoover and Roose- 
velt. 

Douglas became commissioner, and 
later director of the government 
agency that regulates the sale of stocks 
and Following several years 
of successful work in this field, he was 
appointed to the court at the age of 41. 


street dis- 


Because 


Was 


bonds. 


Felix Frankfurter. He is the only 
foreign-born member of the court, hav- 
ing emigrated from Vienna, Austria, 
to this country when a boy. He gradu- 
ated from college at 19, and some years 
later went to Harvard Law School. 
After winning distinction as a student, 
and later as an attorney, he returned 
to Harvard to teach law. 

Frankfurter continued to teach and 
to work as advisor and attorney, both 
privately and in the government, until 
his appointment to the court in 1939. 

The short, stocky justice is very 
energetic even though he is the oldest 
member, in years, of the present court. 
He has brilliant, warm- 
hearted, learned, and exasperating by 
his friends. 


been called 


Robert Jackson. He is the one mem- 
ber of the present court who attained 
his position without a college educa- 
tion. He read and studied law on his 
own and was admitted to the New 
York bar at 21. 

After several of success in 
banking and industry in Jamestown, 
New York, where he made his home, 
Jackson worked in a number of gov- 
ernment agencies. There he won dis- 
tinction as an attorney. 


years 


He argued 


more cases before the Supreme Court, 
representing the government, than 
Daniel Webster presented before that 
tribunal during his great career as an 
attorney. Jackson continued to rise 
in government until he At- 
torney General in 1939. Two years 
later he was appointed to the court. 

After the war, Jackson was granted 
a leave of absence by the court to serve 
as American prosecutor at Nurem- 
berg, Germany, where the top Nazi 
officials were tried. 


became 


Sherman Minton. An Indianan who 
has held posts in the legislative and 
executive departments, as well as in 
the judiciary, is the most recent ap- 
pointee to the Supreme Court. After 
serving as a senator, as a special as- 
sistant to President Roosevelt, and as 
a Circuit Court of Appeals justice, he 
was named to the Supreme bench in 
September 1949. 

Born 60 years ago, on a farm near 
Georgetown, Indiana, Minton shaped 
his career around law and politics. He 
was elected to the U. S. Senate, where 
he was a strong champion of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s New Deal. In 1941, Mr. 
Roosevelt made him one of five spe- 
cial assistants, and four months later 
appointed him to a Court of Appeals. 
Mr. Truman, in 1949, picked Justice 
Minton for the Supreme Court vacancy 
caused by the death of Wiley Rutledge. 


Stanley Reed. One of the most 
highly educated members of the court, 
he studied in a number of colleges, in- 
cluding Yale, Columbia and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. After further 
studies in Paris, he was admitted to 
the Kentucky bar and practiced law 
in Maysville. 

teed’s appointment to the Supreme 
Court was very popular because of his 
previous distinguished work. He had 
served successfully in a number of 
government agencies, representing the 
government in outstanding cases be- 
fore the court in the 1930's. 
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Expulsion of Senators 


Under what conditions should a 
United States senator be expelled from 
office? This question, often raised in 
the past, is again in the forefront now 
that Democratic Senator William Ben- 
ton of Connecticut has asked the 
Senate to oust Republican Senator 
Joseph McCarthy from that body. 

Legislative groups have recently 
begun a study of Benton’s charges that 
the Wisconsin senator is “unfit” for 
office because (1) he took part in the 
“unethical” campaign to defeat Mary- 
land’s former Senator Millard Ty- 
dings; and (2) he “falsely” accused 
some loyal Americans of being Com- 
munists. McCarthy’s supporters deny 
these charges and say the senator is 
doing a necessary job in exposing 
Communists in the federal govern- 
ment. 

Under the Constitution, the Senate 
may, by a majority vote, punish its 
members for misconduct; and it may 
expel a senator by a two-thirds vote. 

Actually, only slightly more than 
20 members have been ousted from the 
Senate in its 163 years of history. Six 
other members withdrew from office 
when their right to hold a legislative 
seat was questioned. Most of the ex- 
pulsions were voted during the Civil 


War when southern senators were 
charged with treason against the 
nation. 





WIDE WORLE 


MOTION of the steering wheel winds this 


automobile watch. Two miles of city driv- 
ing will wind it enough to keep it running 
about 24 hours. 


The most recent attempt to expel a 
senator, except for the present case, 
came up in 1946. At that time charges 
were made that Senator Bilbo of Mis- 
encouraged violent actions 
against Negro voters in his state 
during his campaign for reelection. 
Bilbo died before the Senate was able 
to take final action on the charges. 


sissippi 


Anti-Corruption Drive 


In recent weeks, the names of the 
Democratic Party’s national chairman, 
William Boyle, and the Republican 
Party’s national chief, Guy Gabrielson, 
have appeared in bold newspaper head- 
lines. The two public figures have 
been accused before a Senate investi- 
gating committee of having used their 
high posts to obtain loans for certain 
industries from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation—a government 
lending agency. Both Boyle and Ga- 
brielson have denied that they have 
done anything wrong. 


HARRIS @ EWING 


BATTLE OF LAWMAKERS. 


The Story of the | 
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Senator William Benton of Connecticut (right) is 


seeking to have Senator Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin (left) expelled from the Senate. 


Some other leaders, too, have re- 
cently been charged with making use 
of their influential jobs to grant spe- 
cial government help and favors to 
their friends. How can this practice 
be stopped? 

One answer to this question was 
given a short time ago by President 
Truman. The President asked Con- 
gress to pass a law requiring impor- 
tant officials—whether congressmen, 
judges, administrative officers, or po- 
litical party leaders—to make public 
full information on all their earnings 
while in office. In this way, Truman 
believes, the few officials who make 
money through shady or unofficial 
activities will be made known to the 
voters. 


Guarding Secrets 


Should all government agencies be 
given power to clamp down on the 
news of their activities in order to 
keep vital information from reaching 
our enemies? This question, now be- 
ing debated throughout the country, 
was raised recently when President 
Truman ordered civilian agencies to 
sift their reports before making them 
public. 

The President’s order, which is 
scheduled to go into effect at the end 
of this week, asks all department heads 
to hold back information which they 
feel may aid our enemies. At the 
present time, only certain government 
offices, including the Defense and the 
State Departments, have full powers 
to restrict the disclosure of news. 

Citizens who oppose the President’s 
new order, and they include some con- 
gressmen and newspaper _ editors, 
argue this way: 

“Throughout the nation’s history, 
Americans have jealously guarded the 
right to know what their government 
is up to. Unless the officials’ work is 
kept open to the people’s watchful eyes, 
some officials may cover up their mis- 
takes or corrupt acts by keeping them 
secret. Moreover, the President’s 
order, as it now stands, does not spell 
out a way to make information avail- 
able to the people when the need for 
secrecy ends.” 

On the other hand, the citizens who 
support Truman’s security measure 
believe as follows: 

“We must make every possible effort 
to keep vital defense information, now 
being handled by many government 
departments, from reaching enemy 
hands. This can be done only by tight- 
ening supervision over government 
news releases. When an agency de- 


cides to withhold news, the Chief 
Executive can lift the ban if secrecy 
is not warranted.” 


Disputed Trieste 


The fate of Trieste, a territory 
claimed by both Yugoslavia and Italy 
in recent years, may soon be decided. 
Dr. Edward Kardelj, Yugoslavia’s 
Foreign Minister, recently opened the 
way for new talks with Italy on the 
Trieste question. He suggested that 
the territory might be divided be- 
tween the two countries. 

In the years immediately prior to 
World War II, Trieste was a part of 
Italy. At the end of the war it was 
occupied by Marshal Tito’s Yugoslav 
troops. In 1947 the area became 
the Free Territory of Trieste, under 
United Nations protection. 

A governor for the area was sup- 
posed to have been appointed by the 
UN Security Council, but the Commu- 
nist countries and the free nations 
have been unable to agree on a candi- 
date. The northern part of the terri- 
tory has been administered by Amer- 
ica and Britain, and the southern part 
by Yugoslavia. 

Trieste lies between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia, but most of its people are 
Italian. The land contains the port 
city of Trieste, after which the area is 
named, and a number of small villages 
and farms. It is called a free territory 
because ships from all nations can 
freely use Trieste’s good seaport. 


Going West 


Americans are moving westward, 
says the Census Bureau, a government 





ee 


agency that keeps tabs on population 
changes. The nation’s “center of 
population” has moved some 42 miles 
west since 1940. It has shifted from 
Carlisle, Indiana to a place near Olney, 
Illinois, the Bureau recently declared. 
(The population center is the point 
around which all of the country’s in- 
habitants are believed to be in balance. 
That is, the center is like the support 
of a seesaw with the nation’s citizens 
equally balanced on both sides.) 
Indiana and Illinois are planning 
big celebrations this week to honor 
the shift of Americans to the West. 
During the festivities, a special 
marker will be placed in an Illinois 
cornfield which is said to be the exact 
point where the population balances. 


Atomic Arms Race 


Ever since President Truman’s dra- 
matic announcement early this month 
that Russia has exploded her second 
atomic bomb, the free world has won- 
dered just how far advanced the Soviet 
program is. 

Many observers believe Russia is 
not making as rapid progress in 
atomic weapons as are the free 
nations. Studies of the latest explo- 
sion, these people point out, appear to 
show it was not much more powerful 
than the Soviet Union’s first atomic 
explosion of September, 1949. More- 
over, they add, according to all known 
information, the Soviet Union is un- 
able to match our rate of atomic pro- 
duction. 

Russia’s Premier Josef Stalin has 
said, though, that the country will soon 
test more bombs of “various calibers.” 

On the other hand, some citizens 
feel there is every danger that Russia 
may be catching up with us‘in the 
atomic race. Now it is said, we can 
be sure that the Communists are ex- 
perimenting with new and more deadly 
weapons. 

Meanwhile, a number of congress- 
men are asking for a rapid speed-up 
in the nation’s atomic production. At 
the same time, our armed forces have 
prepared for tryouts of new atomic 
weapons at testing grounds in Nevada. 


Problem for NATO 


In preparation for next month’s 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
parleys, W. Averell Harriman, Presi- 
dent Truman’s trouble shooter, is 
meeting with delegates from other 
NATO countries. Harriman, who has 
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PROGRESS is being made on repairing the White House in Washington, D. C. 





ACME 


This 


recent picture of the Chief Executive’s home was made from the nearby Washington 


Monument. 


had numerous difficult assignments in 
world trouble spots within recent 
years, now faces one of the toughest 
jobs of his career. 

The President’s special representa- 
tive has been asked to help delegates 
of other countries prepare a blueprint 
to be followed in making NATO strong 
enough to resist any possible Russian 
attack. This job is especially difficult 
because each of the Atlantic pact 
nations already feels it is doing all it 
can for defense. However, officials 
point out that if the arms goal is to be 
met in the next two years, all NATO 
members must speed up their prepar- 
edness programs. * 


Football Curbs 


There will be less emphasis than in 
former years on turning out a winning 
football team at Tennessee’s Vander- 
bilt University. This was recently 
made clear by Dr. Harvie Branscomb, 
head of the university, when he out- 
lined new sports rules for Vanderbilt. 

The school’s new regulations in- 
clude: (1) Shorter training periods 
to give football players more time for 
study than heretofore; (2) no partici- 
pation by Vanderbilt in “bowl” games 
because they are said to overemphasize 
the need for a strong, winning team; 
(3) fewer football scholarships than 
in the past to cut down on the univer- 
sity’s athletic expenses; and (4) the 
elimination of special gifts and funds, 
often made by sports enthusiasts, for 
the support of athletes. 

A number of colleges in the South 
and in other parts of the country are 
now considering the adoption of simi- 
lar plans to “de-emphasize” sports. A 
few schools, among them Virginia’s 
William and Mary, have already taken 
steps to decrease the role football plays 
in college activities. 


Defense and Foreign Aid 


Congress has outlined two measures 
that together make up a huge defense 
program for the free nations. One of 
the measures calls for spending 57 bil- 
lion dollars on the U. S. military forces 
at home. The other calls for 74% bil- 
lion to be spent primarily in helping 
our allies build up their military 
strength. 

The nation’s home defense program 
calls for the biggest peacetime mili- 
tary budget in our history. Much of 
this money is earmarked for the build- 
ing of new planes, ships, and other 
military equipment. 


The foreign assistance bill provides 
planes, tanks, guns, and other war 
weapons for friendly nations. It also 
sets aside some money to build arms 
factories in Europe and elsewhere, and 
for other aid programs. 

The lawmakers asked that a new 
government body be set up—the Mu- 
tual Security Agency—to take over the 
714-billion-dollar foreign aid program. 
The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, which has had charge of our 
non-military foreign assistance work, 
is scheduled to wind up its affairs now 
that the emphasis is on military aid. 

Plans call for MSA’s head to get all 
government offices that have a hand 
in helping other nations to work as a 
team. At the same time, however, in- 
dividual agencies will continue to carry 
on important aid duties. The Defense 
Department, for example, is to keep its 
present job of directing the military 
help to other countries. And the State 
Department will continue its control 
over economic assistance to underde- 
veloped lands. 


Belgian Congo 


A ten-year project for developing 
the Belgian Congo is under way. Bel- 
gium plans to spend over half a billion 
dollars to improve’ transportation, 


power and water supplies, education, 
and other services in her big African 
colony. The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, a 
special United Nations agency which 
is also known as the “World Bank,” is 
assisting the program with a loan of 
70 million dollars. 

The Congo, located in the middle of 
Africa, is very rich in mineral re- 
sources. It produces a large part of 
the world’s supply of diamonds, as well 
as great quantities of tin, copper, and 
cobalt. In recent years, the area has 
become well known as a source of 
uranium, used in atomic energy pro- 
duction. 

Some 11 million people—almost all 
natives—live in the colony, which cov- 
ers an area that is about one third the 
size of the United States. The hot, 
disease-ridden Belgian Congo was first 
explored by white men about 75 years 
ago. The region became the personal 
property of the Belgian king, Leopold 
II, but it was made a colony of Bel- 
gium in 1907. 


Did You Know that... 


The U. S. Navy is testing deep-sea 
weapons in a lake in the Tennessee 
Valley? The lake is far from towns 
and tourist resorts. It is 250 feet 
deep, and therefore is a good spot in 
which to try out underwater mis- 
siles. 

West Germany is making plans to 
build some new ocean-going vessels? 
At present, the country has only a few 
small ships, for most of her merchant 
fleet was destroyed in World War II. 
Each of the new vessels will carry 
freight and about 100 passengers. .. . 

The United Nations is encouraging 
people who live in countries where food 
is scarce to eat more fish? UN experts 
are teaching better fishing methods, 
and showing hungry nations how to 
grow big quantities of fish in fresh- 
water ponds. 

By the end of 1952, a new rubber 
plant in Tel Aviv, Israel, will be pro- 
ducing more than 2,000 tons of tires 
a year? Another factory will produce 
an additional thousand tons—enough 
to supply all of Israel’s needs. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Student: “Sorry I’m late, professor. 
I’ll be here bright and early tomorrow.” 

Professor: “Don’t promise too much. 
Just be here early.” 


* 
Woman (to applicant for job as maid) : 
“Why did you leave your last position?” 
Applicant: “Well, I'll tell you if you 
tell me why your last maid left you.” 


* 


“Potato bugs ate my 


” 


First Farmer: 
whole crop in 10 days. 

Second Farmer: “They ate mine in 
two days and then roosted in the trees 
to see if I would plant some more.” 

Seed Merchant: “That’s nothing. Right 
now there’s one going through my books 
to see who has ordered seed for next 
spring.” 

* 


A traveling salesman wrote three let- 
ters to his boss demanding an increase 
in pay, but received no answer. Finally, 
in desperation, he sent this telegram: 

“If I don’t get a raise within two 
weeks, count me out.” 

Back came this wire: 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten.” 


One day an employee got 50 cents too 
much in his pay envelope. He didn’t say 
anything, but during the week the cashier 
noticed the mistake, so on the next pay 
day he deducted 50 cents. Then the em- 
ployee complained that he was 50 cents 
short. 

“But,” said the cashier, “you didn’t 
complain last week.” 

“No,” replied the employee. “I don’t 
mind one mistake, but I feel bound to 
say something when there are two in 
succession.” 























GREEN IM SATUROAY EVENING POST 


“Who quit today?” 





SPORTS 











HATEVER the sport, the balls 
used by the players take a tre- 
mendous amount of wear and tear in 
the course of a game. Many hours of 
long and skillful work—much of it 
done by hand—end careful testing go 
into the making of balls able to take 
the savage punishment given them. 
A behind-the-scenes peek in the shop 
which turns out the balls used in the 
World Series is a good example. Over 
a rubber-covered cork center hundreds 
of yards of woolen yarn are wound to 
make a ball nine inches in circumfer- 
ence. The horsehide cover is then 
sewn on by hand. The stitches which 
the worker makes must be neither too 





JACK MANNING 


TO STITCH a baseball the seamstress 
must use two harness needles, waxed red 
thread, and plenty of muscle. 


tight nor too loose, and because horse- 
hide is very flexible, the job can only 
be done by hand. 1 an automatic 
batter—which smashes a homer on 
every swing—tests the ball’s liveliness. 

In football, the pig is rapidly disap- 
pearing as the game’s chief benefactor. 
Only the best sections of cowhide are 
used today in making the four panels 
of the covering of the better football. 
After being sewn on the wrong side 
by a power sewing machine, the cover 
is finished by hand after it is turned 
right side out. The rubber bladder is 
then inserted, the cover is laced, and 
the ball is blown up. Careful weighing 
and measuring are the final steps. 

A long complicated process makes 
the basketball of today the true, per- 
fect sphere insisted upon by tourna- 
ment regulations. Strips of rubberized 
cloth are cemented over a hollow, ball- 
shaped wax mold. Automatic ma- 
chines wind more than a third of a 
mile of cotton cord over this “base.” 
The inside wax mold is then broken 
and withdrawn through a hole made 
in this cord-and-rubber “skeleton.” 
The bladder is stuffed in through this 
hole and the opening is sealed. After 
the ball is inflated, more strips of rub- 
berized cloth are vulcanized into place 
on the “skeleton.” A skilled worker 
then cements eight panels of cowhide 
over this last rubberized coat. Now 
the ball is tested by a “bouncing” 
machine which measures its rebound. 

The balls used in golf may have dif- 
ferent kinds of cores, but sdlid rubber 
is used in many. The tennis ball is 
fairly simple. A hollow rubber sphere, 
about two and a half inches in diam- 
eter, is filled with gas. Covering this 
rubber core is a skin of white felt. 
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Britain Goes 


to the Polls 


(Continued from page 1) 


frequent intervals. The leeway which 
the Prime Minister has in selecting 
an election day is one of the striking 
differences between our own type of 


government and the British parlia- 
mentary system. 
In Great Britain the Prime Min- 


ister, or head of the government, is 
not chosen directly by the people. The 
voters elect members of the House of 
Commons. Then the the 
strongest party in Commons becomes 
Prime Minister. 


leader of 


On any question that comes up for 
a vote, the Prime Minister must have 
the backing of a majority of the 
House of Commons. If a majority of 
the members fail to support him, he 
resigns. If he thinks, however, that 
people are on his side, he can have 
the House of Commons dissolved and 
call for a new election right away. 

Prime Minister Attlee did not lose 
out on any specific issue in Commons 


prior to his call for an election. How- 
ever, he and other leaders of the 
Labor Party felt that the majority 


they commanded in Commons was so 
small that they would never be able 
to ask for the adoption of any bold, 
new laws without serious risks of de- 
feat. Under the circumstances, they 
decided it would be better voluntarily 
to have an election now than possibly 
to be forced into one later. 

One factor which undoubtedly in- 
fluenced Mr. Attlee to call elections in 
October is the prospect of 
ingly hard times ahead for the Brit- 
looks like a difficult 
winter coming up. For a people who 
have already experienced belt- 
tightening after another since the end 
of World War II, it looks as though 
the standard of living will have to be 
lowered further. 

The new crisis stems from the fact 
that Britain is once more spending 
far more than she is earning. To be 
sure, British production has increased 
by some 40 per cent since the war and 


increas- 
ish people. It 


one 


exports are 75 per cent above the pre- 
war level. Yet despite these gains, 
Britain is going in debt all the time. 
The prices of items she has to buy 





abroad—mostly raw materials—have 
been shooting up faster than the 
prices of goods Britain sells. 

If this unfavorable trade situation 
continues—as it seems certain to do 
for a time—there will probably be 
more controls for the British people. 
The United States might even be 
asked for more help. At any rate, 
the gloomy outlook comes as a blow 
to the British who had been encour- 
aged by the economic upturn that got 
underway early in 1950. 

More than anything else, it was the 
Korean war which altered the picture. 
The war drove up prices of raw ma- 
terials all over the world. sritain, 
whose factories depend greatly upon 
cotton and other materials from the 
outside, has been spending much lar- 
ger sums of money abroad than pre- 
viously. The Korean war also con- 
vinced her of the need for rearming. 
The rearmament program is expected 
to cost the British 13 billion dollars 
over a three-year period ending in 
April, 1954. This program, of course, 
means further sacrifices. 

Prime Minister Attlee and the 
other leaders of the Labor Party con- 
sidered all these factors when they 
decided to call an election right away. 
It is believed that their decision was 
based on reasoning like this: 

“It is going to be a difficult winter, 
no matter which party has control 
of the government. Increased hard- 
ships are going to make some citizens 
dissatisfied, and they may turn against 
the party in power. Therefore, it 
would be better to have an election 
right away before these hardships 
begin to take hold. Labor will have 
a better chance of winning now than 
next spring when the opposition in 
the House of Commons might be able 
to force an election. 

“Labor is going to do its best to 
win the election. Hf, though, the Con- 
servatives should win, it would be 
better that they win now rather than 
next spring. It would take Labor ‘off 
the spot’ this winter, and the Conser- 
vatives would have to shoulder the 
responsibility of running the govern- 
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ment and satisfying the British peo- 
ple through a very difficult period. 
Meanwhile, Labor could be reorganiz- 
ing and getting ready to make a suc- 
cessful bid for power in the next 
election.” 

Labor and Conservative candidates 
are now carrying on an intensive cam- 
paign. Issues are not as clear-cut as 
is sometimes the case. Both parties 
are in general agreement on various 
goals, but they frequently disagree on 
how those goals may best be attained. 

In general, the Conservatives are 
attacking the record of the Labor 
Party. Labor is defending its record 
and comparing it favorably with that 
made by the Conservatives when the 





The United Kingdom is popularly 
referred to as Great Britain. Actu- 
ally Great Britain includes only Eng- 


land, Scotland, and Wales, which 
occupy the largest of the British 
Isles. When Northern Ireland is in- 


cluded, as it is in governmental mat- 
ters, the unit is known as the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland. The British Isles, a 
geographic not a political unit, refers 
to the island group consisting of 
Great Britain, all of Ireland, and 
other islands in the area. 


AREA. 94,205 square miles, includ- 
ing England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Northern Ireland. About the size 
of the state of Oregon. 


POPULATION. About 50 million 
—roughly one-third the population 
of the U. S. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 
land has deposits of coal, iron ore, 
tin, copper, and lead; 
coal, slate, and lead; 
chiefly noted for its water power; 


ite. 





Eng- 


Wales has 
Scotland is 


Northern Ireland has chalk and gran- 
Areas suitable for farming are 


Facts About United Kinsdom 


found in all sections of the United 
Kingdom, particularly in England 
and Northern Ireland. Fish along 
the coasts are an important resource. 


PEOPLE. The people are descended 
from tribes such as the Celts, Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes who came to the 
islands in the 5th century, A.D., or 
earlier, and from the Normans who 
came in 1066. 

Sturdy, ambitious, and fair-minded, 
the British developed a legal system 
which is the basis of our own coun- 
try’s; they sailed to faraway lands 
during the 16th, 17th, and 18th centu- 
ries; and they established a colonial 
empire that once “circled the globe.” 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUS- 
TRY. The farms do not produce 
enough to supply the country’s needs, 
but agriculture is one of the United 
Kingdom's chief industries. The 
raising of livestock is important; 
wheat, barley, and oats are among 
the leading crops. 

The United Kingdom ranks second 
to the United States as an indus- 
trial nation. Locomotives, heavy 


machinery, steel, china, wool, and 
cotton textiles are among the prin- 
cipal manufactured products. 

Coal and iron ore are the chief 
products of her mines. 


GOVERNMENT. The United King- 
dom is a constitutional monarchy, 
with a lawmaking body—a Parlia- 
ment—of two houses, and a king. 
The lower house, the House of 
Commons, is popularly elected and 
holds the actual governing power. 
The king is a highly revered symbol 
of government, but he has virtually 
no authority. 


HISTORY. Little is known of life 
on the islands before the Roman in- 
vasions in the first century B.C. 
After the Romans left, about five cen- 
turies later, tribes from the north- 
ern part of Europe descended on the 
islands and established seven king- 
doms. The kingdoms were united 
in the eleventh century. William 
The Conqueror invaded the country 
in 1066 and established himself as 
king. Since then the islands have 
never been conquered. 
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latter group was last in control of 
the government. Here are a number 
of issues which are coming in for par- 
ticular controversy: 

Nationalization. Since it came into 
power in 1945, the Labor Party has 
put a number of industries under 
government ownership and control. 
Among them are the coal mines, the 
gas and electricity industries, and the 
railways. The steel mills are in the 
process of being nationalized. 

Conservatives say: “Nationalization 
is a failure. It has been expensive 
and has not brought real benefit to 
the workers. If we win the election, 
we shall restore the steel industry to 
private ownership and shall reorgan- 
ize a number of other nationalized 
industries. It is our intention to en- 
courage business initiative and re- 
store the spirit of free competition.” 

Labor says: “Whenever it seemed 
to be in the national interest, the gov- 
ernment has taken over industries 
which have failed the nation. It will 
continue to do so. Major industries 
should be operated for the benefit of 
the people as a whole and not for the 
profit of a few. If the Conservatives 
get into power, they will turn the 
clock back to the days when a few 
became rich on the labor of many.” 

Welfare programs. Since 1945, the 
Labor government has carried out ex- 
tensive social security measures, in- 
cluding the establishment of a nation- 
wide system of health care at govern- 
ment expense. Various housing and 
food benefits have been made available, 


Labor says: “Medical service and 
other welfare programs at govern- 
ment expense have the support of 


most British people. They should con- 
tinue in their present form, and 
should not be cut down in any way.” 


Conservatives say: “If we win the 
election, we do not intend to discon- 
tinue or drastically change the gov- 
ernment’s welfare programs. 

(Concluded on page 7) 


How- 
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ever, we feel that Labor has been 
wasteful in operating these programs. 
We could do a better job in running 
them than the Labor Party has done.” 

Inflation, taxes, and spending. 
Since 1945, government’ spending has 
greatly increased, prices in general 
have sharply risen, inflation has cut 
the purchasing power of British 
money, and high taxes have been 
levied. 

Conservatives charge: “The extrav- 
agant ways of the Labor government 
have helped create rising prices and 
inflation. If we come into power, we 
will end waste in all departments. We 
think, too, that there should be 
changes in the tax system so that 
industries will have an ‘incentive to 
increase production.” 

Labor replies: “World conditions 
beyond our control have been largely 
responsible for inflation. There are 
signs now that the tide is turning 
and that prices will drop. Under the 
Labor administration, there has been 
full employment, and this has meant 
a better living for the great bulk of 
the population. As for taxes, it is 
better to tax the big wealthy indus- 
tries than the average man.” 

Foreign policy. In the postwar pe- 
riod, Britain has generally lined up 
with the United States—in the United 
Nations, in Korea, and _ elsewhere. 
Britain is a member of the North 
Atlantic alliance and signed the peace 
treaty with Japan. There have been 
some differences between the United 
States and Britain—for example, 
Britain recognizes the Communist 
government in China, and we do not 
—but in general the British and 
Americans have stood shoulder to 
shoulder in blocking ¢ommunism. 

Labor views: “During the past six 
years, the Labor government has led 
the way in building up a strong secu- 
rity system. At the same time it has 
kept the country out of war. Could 
the same thing be said if the Con- 
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servatives had been in power? Many 
Conservative leaders still think in 
terms of a colonialism which is dead 
and gone. There is always the pos- 
sibility that they might act too hastily 
and involve Britain in a disastrous 
war.” 

Conservative position: “We support 
the basic policy of the past few years 
—collective action in Korea, close ties 
with the United States, and member- 
ship in the North Atlantic Pact. We 
support the rearmament program al- 
though we think that we could get 
greater value for the money that is 
being spent than Labor is doing. We 
believe, though, that one wing of the 
Labor Party—that led by Aneurin 
Bevan—is extremely radical and would 
scuttle the rearmament program. Al- 
though that group does not have a 
big part in making policy now, the 
day might come when it did.” 

Such are some of the arguments 
which the British voters are hearing 
these days. Next week they will make 
their decision at the polls. 
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EXT week, Britain’s voters will 

choose between two of their 
country’s top leaders, each of whom 
heads a major political party. They 
are the Conservative Party chief, Win- 
ston Churchill, and Labor Prime Min- 
ister Clement Attlee. 

Attlee has directed England’s gov- 
ernment since 1945—longer than any 
Prime Minister since the leadership 
of Lord Asquith in the early 1900's. 
The 68-year-old Labor Party head is 
now calling on his countrymen to give 
him a vote of confidence in the forth- 
coming elections. 

The son of a well-to-do lawyer, Att- 
lee prepared himself to follow in his 
father’s footsteps. But when he began 
his law practice, young Attlee found 
his work to be uninteresting. He took 
a job as a social worker and made up 
his mind to help the country’s unfor- 
tunate citizens when he saw extreme 
poverty and sickness among London’s 
slum dwellers. Attlee joined Socialist 
clubs and became a member of Eng- 
land’s newly organized Labor Party. 
These groups, he felt, would help im- 
prove the lot of the poor people. 

sritain’s future Prime Minister 
spoke at street corners and at hun- 
dreds of meeting halls, trying to gain 
support for his Socialist views. When 
World War I broke out, Attlee’s cam- 
paign for social justice was inter- 
rupted by service in the army. At the 
war’s end, he immediately entered 
politics and was elected to a local office 
in London. A few years later, he was 
sent to Britain’s Parliament as a 
representative from his district. 

Attlee climbed up his party’s ladder 
of success until he became its top 
leader in the 1930’s. He joined Win- 
ston Churchill’s wartime coalition gov- 
ernment in 1940, and two years later 
he was made Deputy Prime Minister. 
In 1945, he replaced Churchill as Eng- 
land’s Prime Minister. 

In keeping with his background as 
a social worker, Attlee has stressed 
matters of social welfare during his 
term of office. He has also shown 
considerable skill as a conciliator with- 
in his own party. 

Known as “just plain Clem” to his 
friends, Attlee is regarded by many 
of Britain’s voters as a colorless but 
highly sincere leader. When on the 
speaking platform, his humdrum voice 


contrasts sharply with Churchill’s 
dramatic gestures and brilliant 
speeches. 
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HURCHILL, who is now making a 

determined bid for the control of 
his country’s government, reached the 
peak of his remarkable career during 
World War II. Now 76 years old, he 
led England through the difficult years 
of that conflict. His countrymen will 
never forget how he inspired them 
during the dark days when German 
planes bombed their cities and the na- 
tion was threatened by military in- 
vasion. 

Churchill’s promise to the British 
people, when Nazi invasion seemed 
imminent, will always be remembered 
as a symbol of his bulldog spirit. “We 
shall fight on the beaches,” he told 
them, “we shall fight on the fields 
and in the streets, we shall fight in 
the hills; we shall never surrender.” 

Winston Churchill is a member of 
a family famous in British history. 
He is a direct descendant of the Duke 
of Marlborough, one of England’s 
greatest generals. 

Though Churchill is best known as a 
political leader, he started out as a 
soldier and a writer. As a youth he 
went to Sandhurst, which is similar 
to our West Point. There he excelled 
in military subjects and in English 
composition. 

Upon leaving Sandhurst, Churchill 
fought for his country in Egypt, 
India, and South Africa. While a 
member of Britain’s overseas forces, 
he also wrote newspaper articles de- 
scribing what he saw. His writings 
sometimes enraged his military supe- 
riors, because the young soldier fre- 
quently criticized their war tactics. 

Early in the 1900’s, Churchill 
entered politics, becoming a member 
of Parliament in his second try for 
legislative office. He held numerous 
responsible government jobs after 
that time, including that of Britain’s 
naval chief just before the outbreak of 
World War I. In 1940, Churchill was 
asked to head his country’s govern- 
ment when England’s existence was 
threatened by Germany. He con- 
tinued as Prime Minister until the 
Labor Party’s victory in 1945. 

Despite his many activities, Chur- 
chill has found time to paint pictures 
as a hobby and to write a number of 
books. He started to paint while re- 
covering from battle injuries received 
during World War I. It is hard to 
realize that Churchill, a great public 
speaker, had to overcome a lisp and a 
stammer in his early life. 
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The United States Army may soon 
have a new vehicle which can run 
on the ground or fly through the air. 
Called the fleep, the vehicle will carry 
two people when used as an airplane. 
When it lands, it can be changed 
into a car resembling a jeep and carry 
four people. The change from plane 
to automobile can be made in about 
five minutes! 


Swiss chemists have succeeded in 
producing a synthetic motor fuel to 
take the place of gasoline. Though 
the process is still a secret, it is be- 
lieved that the gas-substitute is made 
from either wood or sugar 
Called Litorin, it has been tried out 
successfully in both automobiles and 
airplanes. So far, though, the cost 
of Litorin is prohibitive—it costs 60 
cents a gallon. Scientists are work- 
ing on a way to produce the motor 
fuel more economically. 


beets. 


There appears to be no end to 
the materials from which chemists 
can make synthetic textiles. In Brit- 
ain, scientists are using peanuts to 
make Ardil—a fiber which looks and 
feels like wool. The manufacturers 
hope to turn out 20 million pounds of 
the new wool substitute each year. 
Ardil is very similar to Vicara, an 
American-made _ textile. Vicara_ is 
made from corn protein. 


TV owners generally may have 
color television sooner than they think. 
A scientist at the University of Cali- 
fornia has developed a TV tube which 
receives programs in both black and 
white and in color. The tube can be 
made at about the same cost as an 
ordinary television tube and it doesn’t 
require many extra gadgets to make it 
work on any set. 


A century ago the quagga, an ani- 
mal which looked like both a horse 
and a zebra, roamed the plains of 
South Africa. Pioneers shot the 
quaggas by the hundreds for their 
hides and also as a sport. By 1872, the 
animal wes considered extinct. Even 
the quaggas once held in the British 
zoos had died. 

Recent reports indicate there may 
be quaggas in the South African hills. 
American and British explorers are 
now combing the African land to see 
if they can find a quagga. 


—By Haze. L. ELDRIDGE. 





BONES of two mastodons, elephant-like 
creatures which once roamed North Amer- 
ica, were found recently in Ohio. Shown 
here are a tooth and a jawbone, about 
15,000 years old. 
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Career for Tomorrow 
As a Milliner 


ILLINERY—the designing and 

making of women’s hats—is pri- 
marily an occupation for women. They 
run most of the retail millinery shops 
and make up a majority of the 
workers in the large hat factories. 
Nevertheless, men gifted in design 
and needlecraft can also have success- 
ful careers as milliners. 

The making of a woman’s hat in- 
cludes a number of steps. First the 
hat must be designed. Then comes the 
actual production. The steps in this 
process depend upon the material from 
which the hat is to be made. 

A felt hat is blocked with the use of 
steam on a wooden or steel form; a 
straw is blocked in somewhat the same 
manner; and a hat made of fabric is 
blocked on a fine crinoline frame. 
After the hat has been shaped in one 
of these ways, the ribbons, flowers, or 
other decorations are put on it, and 
the finishing touches are added. 

In a large hat factory, the work is 
divided among the workers. One 
group designs the hats. Another does 
the blocking, and a third puts on the 
decorations. In a small shop, one in- 
dividual usually does all the operations 
involved in making a finished head- 
piece. 

Many persons who are called mil- 
liners spend most of their time selling 
hats they buy from wholesalers; and 
many milliners who make hats, partic- 
ularly in the smaller shops, also sell 
them. 

If you have never made a hat, the 
chances are that millinery, the crea- 
tive side of the work, is not the career 


for you. If you have concocted a bon- 
net out of a scrap of ribbon and a wire 
or two, you may have found your 
vocation. To succeed in the creative 
phases you must be able to use your 
hands as a seamstress uses hers; you 
must be artistic; and you must have 
steady nerves, patience, and good eye- 
sight. Sales ability is necessary if you 
are to sell hats. 

You can learn to make hats by at- 
tending a vocational school or by 
starting as a helper in a hat shop or 
factory. The vocational schools and 
work in a high class hat shop offer the 
best training, since in either place you 
would learn all phases of hat making. 
If you start in a factory, you may 
learn only one or two of the processes 
involved. 


Where You May Work 


After you have learned the trade, 
you may work for an established firm 
—a factory, a hat shop, or a depart- 
ment store; or you may open your own 
retail shop. Owning a hat shop has 
numerous advantages. The expense 
of setting one up would be relatively 
small; you would be your own boss; 
and you would have unlimited oppor- 
tunity to develop any talent you have 
for designing hats. 

Before undertaking such a project, 
though, you should analyze your par- 
ticular situation carefully. Your 
ability, both as a business person and 
as a creative milliner, the location of 
your shop, and numerous other factors 
will determine your possibilities for 
success. 
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Incomes for milliners vary a great 
deal. Most persons who make hats 
earn from 75 cents to $2 an hour— 
from $30 to $80 a week. Those who 
only sell hats receive commissions in 
addition to salaries. The total ranges 
from $30 to $75 a week. The earnings 
of milliners who operate their own 
shops may be as little as $1,000 or as 
much as $10,000 a year. The average 
is probably between $3,000 and $5,000 
a year. 

The State Director of Vocational 
Education, with offices in the state 
capital, can supply information about 
vocational schools that teach millinery 
in your state. A brief discussion of 
the field can be obtained free of charge 
from the Division of Printing Serv- 
ices, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. In writing, ask for 
Small Business Aids, Number 230, 
“Suggestions for Successful Millinery 
Retailing.” An occupational guide 
entitled “Hat Designer” (Catalog No. 
L 7.32:H28) can be obtained for 5 
cents in coin from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS 





Historical Backgrounds = = Supreme Court Decisions 


HE United States Supreme Court, 

as the final interpreter of the na- 
tion’s laws, has given its opinions on 
hundreds of issues that have come 
before it over the years. Through its 
legal decisions, the nation’s highest 
tribunal continues to spell out the 
meaning of the Constitution as it ap- 
plies to our everyday lives. 

In one of its early decisions, the 
court declared the highly important 
principle that it can overrule acts of 
Congress if they are held to violate 
the letter or spirit of the Constitution. 
This power, known as judicial review, 
though not specifically given to the 
tribunal in the Constitution, was es- 
tablished in 1803 by. Chief Justice 
Marshall in Marbury v. Madison. 

The case came up after Federalist 
President John Adams, at the close 
of his term, had appointed Marbury 
and other men to judicial posts. James 
Madison, Secretary of State in Jeffer- 
son’s new administration, tried to keep 
Marbury from taking office. 

The legal dispute that arose was 
not particularly important, but the 
court, under Chief Justice Marshall’s 
leadership, used this case to argue 
forcefully that the tribunal has the 
right to overrule acts of Congress 
when the justices believe them to 
violate the Constitution. 

Just 16 years after declaring the 
doctrine of judicial review, the court 
took the position in one of its cases 
that the national government has 
greater powers than have the indi- 
vidual states—an opinion which was 


not always accepted in those early 
years. In McCullough v. Maryland, 
the state of Maryland argued that the 
national government had no constitu- 
tional authority to set up a country- 
wide banking system. Not only did 
the court uphold the federal govern- 
ment’s right to set up the banks, but 
it reminded the states that they could 
not tax national agencies, such as fed- 
eral banks, which serve citizens of 
the entire nation. 

While the Marbury v. Madison de- 
cision established the precedent that 
it could overrule acts of Congress, the 
court did not again do so until 1857 
in the famous Dred Scott decision. 
Scott, born a slave, had lived for 
several years in a territory declared 
free of slavery by a law passed by 
Congress. Upon returning to Mis- 





DRED SCOTT, central figure in one of 


the most famous Supreme Court cases 





souri, then a slave state, Scott sued 
his master for freedom. 

The Supreme Court, when it heard 
the case, held that Congress had no 
power to exclude slavery from any 
territory and said the law was un- 
constitutional. Scott remained a slave. 
There was considerable resentment 
against this decision in northern 
states. Criticism of it was a plank 
in the Republican platform upon which 
Abraham Lincoln campaigned to win 
the Presidency in 1860. The ruling 
held, however. Slavery eventually was 
abolished by constitutional amendment. 

The most important dispute in re- 
cent times was in the 1930’s, when the 
Supreme Court overruled a number of 
New Deal laws regulating industrial 
and business activity, and agriculture. 
The court held that many of the laws 
gave the federal government more con- 
trol than the Constitution intended. 

In order to change the opinion of 
the court, President Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt proposed to increase its member- 
ship, but the Senate refused to give 
Roosevelt the power he asked. 

The laws overruled by the Supreme 
Court were eventually rewritten to 
eliminate the objectionable features. 
Moreover, several of the justices died 
or retired during this period, and 
Roosevelt appointed others who in- 
terpreted the Constitution more in line 
with his own views. So the court 
controversy died down. There have 
been other disputes over court deci- 
sions since that time, but none as pro- 
longed and intense. 














Study Guide 














Supreme Court 


1. Tell one important way in which 
our courts are different from those in 
totalitarian lands. 


2. How many justices are there on 
the Supreme Court and how do they get 
their jobs? 

8. Trace the way in which cases go 
from the lower courts to the Supreme 
Court. 


4. On what ground can the Supreme 
Court set aside an act of Congress? 


_ 5. Describe briefly the issue involved 
in the New Jersey case that is now be- 
fore the court. 


6. Discuss briefly the case involving 
Judith Coplon that the Supreme Court 
has been asked to consider. 


7. About how many cases will probably 
be considered by the Court this year? 
How many of these will probably be 
given full hearings? 


8. Briefly describe what is meant by 
saying that a case is given “full hearing” 
by the justices. 


9. After the Supreme Court has made 
its decision on a case that has been given 
full hearings, how does the Court make 
the majority’s decision known? How 
may the justices who disagree with the 
majority make their views known? 


Britain’s Election 


1. How does the British system for 
holding national elections differ from 
that in the United States? 


2. What factors probably influenced 
Prime Minister Attlee in deciding to call 
an election this fall? 


3. Who is the leader of the Conserva- 
tive Party in Britain? 

_4. Give the Labor and Conservative 
views on the nationalization question. 


5. What are the two parties’ views 
on the medical and other welfare service 
programs? 

6. What charge do the Conservatives 
make against the Labor Party on the 
question of inflation? 


7. Are there any major differences 
between the two parties in regard to 
Britain’s foreign policy? 


Discussion 


1. If you lived in Britain, do you think 
you would support the Labor or the Con- 
servative Party? Give your reasons. 


2. Do you or do you not think the Brit- 
ish system for calling national elections 
is better than the election system fol- 
lowed in the United States? Explain 
your position. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why does Senator Benton want Sen- 
ator McCarthy expelled from office? How 
do McCarthy’s supporters reply to Ben- 
ton’s charges? 


2. Briefly describe President Truman’s 
proposal to fight corruption in govern- 
ment service. 


3. Give some pros and cons on Presi- 
dent Truman’s order to tighten restric- 
tions on government news releases. 


4. What new proposal has Yugoslavia 
made in regard to the control of Trieste? 


5. Where is the nation’s new “center 
of population”? 

6. In what ways is Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity changing its sports program? 

7. Briefly compare the personalities of 


Prime Minister Clement Attlee and Win- 
ston Churchill. 


8. Name two decisions made by the 
Supreme Court in past years. Why are 
these cases remembered today? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1, (c) continuous or long-standing; 2. 
(a) agreed or yielded; 3. (d) directly op- 
posite; 4. (b) agreement; 5. (d) freely 
and naturally; 6. (a) idea; 7. (c) false. 


